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INQUIRY  &c. 


The  only  means,  by  which  any  early  relief  will  be  obtained,  from  the 
pressure  of  distress  under  which  the  country  is  at  present  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  suffering,  is  from  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  being 
duly  impressed  with  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  from  which  this  suffering 
arises  ;  and  as  all  obscurity,  in  respect  to  these  causes,  tends  to  pro¬ 
tract  the  suffering,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  ecery  one,  so  far  as 
he  has  the  means,  should  make  a  fair  and  impartial  examination  into 
them. 

The  erroneous  views  which  prevail  on  this  question,  are  greatly  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  talent  and  influence,  which  are  constantly  engaged  in 
darkening  and  perplexing  the  subject,  instead  of  making  it  (as  it  might 
be  made)  plain  to  the  commonest  understanding. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  any  important  national  measure,  it  is 
essential  that  a  great  degree  of  unanimity  should  pervade  the  public 
mind ;  and,  as  this  is  prevented  by  many  objects  engaging  its  attention 
at  the  same  time,  those  who  have  an  interest  opposed  to  such  a  measure, 
are  ever  ready,  with  other  matters,  to  divide  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  thereby  paralyze  its  efforts. 

Tor  these  reasons,  the  following  considerations  are  submitted  to  the 
public,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  tend  to  promote  greater  unity  of 
sentiment  on  this  important  question. 


It  will  not  be  disputed,  that,  in  any  country,  where  there  is  so  great  a 
scarcity  of  food,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  say  one- 
fourth,  cannot,  with  their  utmost  exertion,  obtain  sufficient  to  raise 
them  above  want  and  wretchedness,  whatever  may  be  their  manufac¬ 
turing  skill  and  other  advantages,  the  people  must  be  in  a  state  of 
suffering — Such  is  the  situation  of  England  at  this  time. 

Nor  will  it  be  doubted,  that  in  a  country  possessing  great  manufac¬ 
turing  skill,  and  such  abundance  of  provisions,  that  with  moderate 
exertion,  its  inhabitants  can  amply  supply  all  their  natural  wants,  the 
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people  must  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  whatever  may  be  the  burden 
on  the  country  in  other  respects. — England  is  not  in  this  state. 

The  obvious  inquiry  then  is,  how  is  this  supply  of  food,  indispensable 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  to  be  obtained  ?  It  can  only  be  effected 
in  two  ways ;  either  by  more  extended  cultivation  of  our  own  lands, 
or  by  the  importation  of  food  from  other  countries. 

But,  the  former  is  out  of  the  question,  because  it  is  not  possible  to  raise 
a  greater  produce  from  land  now  cultivated,  or  to  bring  poorer  land  into 
cultivation,  except  by  the  constant  pressure  of  that  degree  of  distress 
for  which  the  extended  cultivation  is  intended  to  be  a  remedy.  In 
other  words,  as  the  pretended  cure  can  only  exist  through  the  previous 
and  continued  operation  of  the  distress,  it  can  be  no  remedy ;  for  it 
cannot  remove  that  distress  upon  the  continued  operation  of  which  its 
own  existence  is  dependent. 

As  no  man  will  designedly  cultivate  land  by  hired  labor,  for  which 
he  does  not  hope  to  get  a  return,  either  in  money  or  produce,  of  more 
than  the  cultivation  has  cost  him,  it  is  certain  that  a  more  extended 
cultivation  than  we  now  have,  (the  means  of  cultivation  remaining 
the  same)  can  have  no  existence  through  the  agency  of  the  Corn  Law, 
but  what  is  brought  about  by  an  increased  quantity  of  poverty  and 
distress,  as  before  stated. 

In  order  to  prove  this,  let  us  observe  the  progressive  depreciation 
which  must  necessarily  take  place  in  the  payment  of  labor,  in  any 
country  where  labor  is  free,  as  the  people  are  under  the  necessity  of 
continuing  to  bring  worse  and  worse  land  into  cultivation. 

Suppose  that  an  equivalent  to  sixty  days’  manual  labor  is  required 
for  the  cultivation  of  an  acre  of  wheat ;  and  suppose  that  the  land  which 
is  first  cultivated  is  of  so  good  a  quality  that  it  will  yield  sixty  bushels 
per  acre  ;  it  is  evident  the  owner  of  such  land  might  afford  to  give 
half  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or  an  equivalent  in  money,  for  each  day’s  labor 
bestowed  on  such  cultivation,  and  have  thirty  bushels  left  for  rent  and 
profit.  Now  suppose  the  land-owner  desirous  of  bringing  inferior 
land  into  cultivation,  that  will  yield  only  forty  bushels ;  he  might  do  so, 
as  sixty  days’  labor,  at  half  a  bushel,  would  leave  him  ten  bushels  for 
rent  and  profit;  but  if  he  want  to  bring  land  into  cultivation  which  will 
only  yield  twenty  bushels,  it  is  evident  he  cannot  do  it — the  wages  of 
labor  remaining  the  same — as  he  would  thereby  lose  the  value  of  ten 
bushels  per  acre.  Wages  must  therefore  be  reduced  to  one-third  of  a 
bushel  per  day,  to  enable  him  to  do  it  without  loss.  But  we  will  sup¬ 
pose  he  wants  to  cultivate  land  which  will  only  produce  ten  bushels  per 
acre,  labor  must  then  be  reduced  to  one-sixth  of  a  bushel  per  day  to 
save  him  from  loss;  but  allowing  him  for  rent  and  profit  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  as  in  the  first  instance,  the  laborer 
must  be  reduced  to  one-twelftli  of  a  bushel  per  day.  This  reduction  in 
food  must  always  take  place,  for  however  his  money- wages  may  happen 
to  vary,  they  cannot  exceed  such  an  amount  as  will  enable  him  to 
purchase  one-twelfth  of  a  bushel  of  wheat. 

These  observations  equally  apply  to  a  more  extended  cultivation  of 


the  lands  already  under  tillage  ;  as  each  successive  outlay,  in  extending 
the  cultivation,  returns  a  less  quantity  of  produce  in  proportion  to  the 
outlay,  than  the  previous  ones.* 

Thus  it  appears,  that  it  is  not  possible  either  to  extend  the  cultivation 
of  land  already  under  tillage,  or  to  cultivate  land  of  a  lower  quality 
than  has  previously  been  cultivated,  without  making  a  reduction  in 
the  wages  of  labor,  corresponding  with  the  probable  productiveness  of 

*  The  manner  in  which  the  profit  from  an  advance  in  the  price  of  food  is  divided, 
between  the  landlord  and  farmer,  is  thus  shewn  by  the  able  writer  of  the  Catechism 
on  the  Corn  Laws. 

“  Let  the  case  be  supposed  of  a  land-owner  who  unites  the  characters  of  landlord 
“  and  cultivator  ;  and  let  the  lowest  rate  of  profit  for  which  he  and  other  cultivators 
“  are  willing  to  advance  capital  and  superintend  its  employment,  be  ten  per  cent,  per 
“  annum.  And  let  the  amount  of  what  he  annually  lays  out  on  the  land  be  1000/., 
“  and  the  final  value  of  the  produce  1200/.  Now  the  reason  why  this  cultivator  does 
*  not  lay  out  annually  on  the  land  a  greater  sum  than  1000/.,  as  for  instance  1010/., — is 
“  because  he  knows,  either  by  actual  experiment  or  by  that  tact  which  enables  him  to 
“  do  without  it,  that  the  final  value  of  the  whole  produce  would  be  increased  by  less 
“  than  11/.,  which  is  the  lowest  return  for  which  he  is  willing  to  advance  the  addi- 
“  tional  10/.  And  if  he  was  to  add  a  second  10/.,  he  knows,  it  may  be,  that  it  would 
“  be  returned  with  no  profit  at  all ;  and  that  to  add  a  third  would  cause  him  a  loss  ;  so 
“  that  no  man  in'  his  senses  would  do  either.  The  reason  why  he  does  not  lay  out  a 
“  sma/Zer  sum  than  1000/.,  as  for  instance  990/.,— is  because  he  knows  that  the  final 
“  value  of  the  produce  would  be  diminished  by  more  than  11/.,  and  that  consequently 
u  he  should  lose  an  opportunity  of  employing  10/.,  with  what  he  considers  as  a  fair 
“  profit.  And  for  the  same  reasons  that  this  cultivator  will  lay  out  exactly  1000/.  upon 
“  the  land,  any  other  man  desirous  of  laying  out  agricultural  capital  for  a  profit  of  ten 
“  per  cent,  per  annum  will  agree  to  do  the  same.  The  land-owner  therefore  may,  if 
**  he  pleases,  find  a  man  who  will  engage  to  lay  out  1000/.  per  annum  on  the  land  on 
«  condition  of  receiving  1100/.  out  of  the  proceeds, — or  in  other  words  pay  100/.  a 
“  year  out  of  the  produce  as  rent.  If  he  was  to  offer  it  for  a  less  rent  than  this,  the 
“  farmer  would  only  put  the  difference  into  his  pocket  and  not  increase  the  outlay  on 
“  the  land.  If  he  was  to  demand  a  greater  rent,  he  could  not  get  it ;  because  it  would 
“  not  leave  the  cultivator  the  rate  of  profit  which,  by  the  supposition,  is  the  lowest  for 
“  which  cultivators  will  advance  capital  and  superintend  its  employment, — or  in  other 
“  words,  because  the  farmer  could  not  live.  Hence  if  the  land-owner  continues  to  keep 
«  the  land  in  his  own  hands,  he  may  with  propriety  consider  100/.  per  annum  as  what 
<(  he  makes  by  being  his  own  farmer,  and  100/.  per  annum  as  what  he  receives  by 
“  virtue  of  his  good  fortune  in  being  landlord.  Or  the  annual  gain  of  200/.  may  be 
“  considered  as  dividing  itself  into  two  parts,  of  which  100/.  is  of  the  nature  of  profits  of 
“  stock,  and  100/.  of  the  nature  of  rent.  To  find  now  the  effects  of  an  increase  in  the 
«  price  of  produce,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  is  600  quarters, 
“  corn  being  at  40s.  per  quarter  ;  and  that  the  addition  of  10/.  to  the  present  annual 
“  outlay  of  1000/.,  instead  of  effecting  an  increase  of  five  quarters  and  a  half  in  the 
“  annual  produce,  which  is  what  would  be  required  in  order  to  bring  in  11/.,  will  only 
«  effect  an  increase  of  five  quarters.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  an  increase  in  the 
tc  price  of  corn  of  four  shillings  per  quarter,  ■would  cause  the  five  quarters  to  fetch  11/., 
“  and  make  it  worth  while  for  the  cultivator  to  add  the  10/.  to  the  outlay  ;  and  it  would 
“  be  added  accordingly.  But  at  the  same  time  that  the  annual  produce  of  the  estate 
“  was  thus  increased  by  five  quarters,  and  the  part  of  the  final  gain  which  resolves 
“  itself  into  the  profits  of  stock  was  increased  from  100/.  to  101/., — the  price  of  the 
“  other  600  quarters  would  be  increased  by  120/.,  which  would  be  rent,  and  make  the 
«  whole  rent  220/.  And  if  the  addition  of  a  further  or  second  10/.  to  the  annual  outlay 
<l  would  produce  four  more  quarters,  then  to  make  it  worth  while  to  add  this  second 
“  10/.  to  the  outlay,  the  price  of  four  quarters  must  rise  to  11/.,  or  the  quarter  to  55s.  ; 
“  which  would  increase  the  portion  that  resolves  itself  into  profits  of  stock  to  102/., 
“  and  make  the  rent  rise  again  by  332/.  15s.,  or  the  whole  rent  be  552/.  15s.” 
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the  land  intended  to  be  cultivated,  except  in  those  cases  where  the 
worst  land,  already  under  cultivation,  is  of  such  a  quality  as  to  yield  a 
profit,  after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  cultivation :  and,  as  it  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  our  worst  land  does  not  now  yield  a  profit,  it  is  evident  that 
no  further  extension  of  cultivation  can  take  place,  but  through  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  remuneration  of  the  agricultural  laborer.  And  as  the  price 
of  labor  in  any  of  the  larger  divisions  of  the  community  immediately 
affects  the  price  of  labor  in  all  the  rest,  this  reduction  cannot  take 
place  without  a  reduction  also  taking  place  in  the  general  wages  of 
labor  through  the  country  * 

These  most  important  facts  ought  to  be  always  kept  in  remembrance, 
as  the  landholders  insist  that  the  high  price  of  food  is  a  blessing  to  the 
working  classes,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  them  (the  land-holders)  to 
maintain  a  greater  number  of  laborers  upon  their  estates.  If  uncom¬ 
pensated  labor  were  a  blessing,  their  scheme  might  be  good;  but 
it  has  been  shewn,  that  no  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  land 
already  under  tillage,  or  of  the  cultivation  of  waste  land  (to  which 
corn  laws  are  necessary)  can  be  effected  in  any  other  way,  than  by 
reducing  the  agricultural  laborers  to  live  upon  a  smaller  quantity  of 
the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life  than  they  now  do. 

Other  circumstances  remaining  the  same,  the  power  of  the  people 
to  purchase  food,  is  as  much  diminished  by  an  advance  in  the  price, 
as  by  a  reduction  of  their  wages  ;  and  the  additional  quantity  of  food, 
which,  owing  to  an  advance  in  the  price,  is  produced  from  our  own 
land,  is  always  small  compared  with  the  additional  cost. 

The  only  way  therefore  of  obtaining  this  abundance  of  food,  is  by 
permiting  its  free  importation  from  other  countries,  where,  from  the 
comparative  thinness  of  the  population,  they  are  not  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  land  of  so  poor  a  quality  as  much  of  ours 
undoubtedly  is,  and  where  therefore  a  greater  quantity  of  food  is  ob¬ 
tained  with  less  expenditure  of  labor.  This  certainly  presents  a  sufficient 
remedy  ;  and  indeed  the  only  remedy,  for  that  deficiency  of  food  from 
which  England  is  now  suffering.  Out  of  the  abundance  and  excellence 
of  our  manufactures,  we  should  supply  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries,  in  return  for  such  quantity  of  their  food,  as  it  would  be  their 
advantage  to  give,  and  our  interest  to  receive. 

Let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  opponents  of  this  measure  never  pretend 
that  England  would  not,  in  return  for  her  manufactures,  receive  a  suf¬ 
ficient  compensation  in  food;  on  the  contrary,  they  admit  that  the 
return  would  be  so  ample,  that  the  landlords  would  be  obliged  to  reduce 
their  rents,  in  consequence  of  not  being  longer  able,  through  the  exclu¬ 
sive  system,  to  keep  out  food  from  other  quarters ;  l^y  which  they  now 
appropriate  to  themselves  nearly  all  the  wealth  arising  from  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  commercial  industry  of  the  country. 

How  futile  then  is  the  attempt  to  justify  the  restriction  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  food,  by  the  argument,  that  “  the  wages  of  labor  will  ad- 

vance  with  the  increased  price  of  food,”  and  that,  “  therefore  no  one 
k*  will  be  injured.”  The  land- owners  well  know  that  their  incomes 


have  been  increased  by  it,  and  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  live  in 
greater  luxury ;  and  if  they  live  in  more  luxury,  others  must  live  in  less, 
for  whatever  the  landlords  gain  hy  the  restriction,  is  taken  from  some 
other  part  of  the  community . 

Thus  we  may  see,  that  while  the  landlords  are  complaining  that  they 
cannot  get  a  profit  from  the  cultivation  of  their  land,  (their  worst  land 
must  always  be  understood)  and  while  they  are  asking  for  further  res¬ 
trictions  on  the  importation  of  corn,  in  order  to  render  the  cultivation 
of  their  worst  lands  profitable,  all  their  outcry  (whatever  pretences 
may  be  used)  really  means  no  more  than  this,  that  they  wish  to  get  a 
greater  quantity  of  labor  for  a  less  quantity  of  food  than  they  now  do; 
and  that  the  most  prosperous  state  of  the  agricultural  interest,  with 
them,  only  means  that  state,  in  which  they  can  extort  the  greatest 
quantity  of  labor  in  return  for  the  least  quantity  of  food. 

In  any  country,  where  the  inhabitants  generally  are  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  from  having  a  fair  remuneration  for  labor,  any  reduction 
in  the  quantity  of  food,  will  in  its  first  effects,  increase  the  money  price  of 
food ;  but  it  will  have  no  tendency  to  increase  the  money  price  of 
labor.  In  all  cases  where  there  is  a  diminished  supply  of  any  article, 
and  the  demand  continues  the  same,  the  increased  competition  to 
obtain  it  increases  the  price.  The  tendency  to  increase  the  price  will 
be  the  same,  whether  the  diminution  be  occasioned  by  deficient  pro¬ 
duction  at  home,  reduced  supply  from  abroad,  or  by  an  increase  of 
population  with  the  prevention  of  a  proportionally  increased  supply. 

Any  advance  in  the  money  price  of  food,  therefore,  reduces  the 
price  of  labor  as  compared  with  food;  it  also  decreases  the  money 
price  of  labor,  inasmuch  as  it  compels  every  man  that  is  paid  for  his 
labor  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  he  produces,  to  do  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  labor  in  order  to  purchase  his  usual  quantity  of  food.  It  has 
therefore  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  money  price  of  labor,  by  making 
labor  more  abundant  as  compared  with  money.  Thus  in  a  two-fold  way 
are  the  laborers  injured ;  first,  by  an  increase  of  the  money  price  of 
food,  and  next,  by  a  decrease  of  the  money  price  of  labor,  whilst  the 
landlords  are  benefited  in  a  two-fold  proportion. 

In  a  country  which  cannot  grow  food  sufficient  for  its  consumption, 
and  where  its  importation  is  rigorously  prevented,  wages  can  never 
advance  in  respect  to  food,  but  by  the  inhabitants  being  starved  down 
to  such  a  number,  that  the  produce  of  the  land  shall  furnish  the 
remainder  with  remuneration  for  their  toil. 

The  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1827,  page  425 — a  work  decidedly 
in  the  interest  of  the  land-holders — has  an  article  intended  to  exhibit 
the  importance  of  agriculture,  in  which  it  is  assumed,  but  “  without  as¬ 
piring  to  a  degree  of  precision  which  is  unattainable. ”■ — That  the  gross 
produce  of  the  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  equivalent  to  one  hundred 
millions  of  quarters  of  wheat,  and  that  the  proportion  consumed  by  all 
immediately  engaged  in  agriculture,  including  that  used  for  horses  and 
seed,  amounts  to  about  twenty- eight  millions  of  quarters.  That  two 
millions  of  persons  not  engaged  in  agriculture — lawyers,  physicians. 
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clergymen,  land-holders,  fund-holders  and  others  living  upon  interest  of 
money  and  taxes,  may  consume  about  twelve  millions  of  quarters. 
That  thus  sixty  millions  of  quarters  remain  to  be  divided  amongst  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  parts  of  the  community. 

There  does  not  appear  any  ground  for  supposing  that  this  is 
not  a  near  approximation  to  truth;  and  if  so,  the  seventy  two 
millions  of  quarters  are  consumed  by  the  un-agricultural  part  of  the 
people,  except  that  small  portion  which  may  be  re-bought  by  the 
land-holders  and  clergy  for  the  consumption  of  their  own  famihes ;  and 
this  quantity  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  cast  out  of  the  account. 

Therefore,  supposing  the  price  to  be  raised,  by  the  Corn  Law,  only 
twenty  shillings  per  quarter,  we  have  seventy- two  millions  of  pounds 
annually  abstracted  from  the  people  to  enrich  the  landlords.  And  let  it 
be  remarked,  that  the  advocates  of  the  Corn  Law  in  Parliament  insist, 
that  if  importation  were  free,  corn  would  fall  more  than  this.  The 
present  average  of  wheat  is  from  sixty-four  to  sixty-five  shillings ;  at 
which  price  the  duty  is  twenty- two  shillings  and  eight-pence  per 
quarter,  and  at  this  duty  we  are  importing  and  taking  out  of  bond. 
Therefore,  instead  of  twenty  shillings  we  are  now  paying  twenty- two 
shillings  and  eight-pence  per  quarter  duty. 

The  operation  of  the  Corn  Law,  in  raising  the  price  of  food,  is  a 

TAXATION  OF  ALL  OTHER  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  LANDHOLDERS; 

and  the  amount  of  the  tax  is,  at  least,  equal  to  the  whole  augmentation 
jof  price  which  is  paid  for  all  kinds  of  food  of  the  growth  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  this  law. 

Now  this  taxation  for  the  benefit  of  the  land-holders,  (who  have  no 
equitable  claim  to  it)  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  evil,  at  least  equal 
■to  a  tax,  of  the  same  amount,  for  the  general  purposes  of  Government. 
The  great  difference  is,  that  in  one  case,  taxation  to  a  considerable 
extent  is  necessary,  and  every  man  who  contributes  to  it,  has  the  satis¬ 
faction  to  think,  that  a  part  at  least  of  what  he  contributes  is  honestly 
applied.  But  in  the  other  case  it  is  in  every  respect  a  fraud,  and  incom¬ 
parably  more  injurious  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country.  The 
tax  paid  to  the  landlords,  is  not  a  tax  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the 
country,  but  to  prevent  it.  It  is  a  tax,  by  which  it  is  intended  to  reduce 
the  price  of  labor  as  compared  with  food,  in  order  to  enable  the  land¬ 
holders  to  get  a  larger  quantity  of  work  for  a  smaller  quantity  of  food ; 
and,  under  the  delusive  plea  of  raising  a  greater  quantity  at  home, 
they  keep  out  that  supply  which  is  necessary  to  the  comfortable  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  people. 

Now  although  we  admit  that  the  landlords  and  farmers  may  not  gain 
seventy-two  millions  of  pounds  increase  of  income  by  the  duty,  the 
people  may  lose  far  more.  With  wages  at  their  present  depression,  it 
is  impossible  they  should  gain  this  increase  of  income;  for  the  lowness 
of  wages — which  inevitably  follows  a  permanent  shortness  of  food — 
by  occasioning  poverty  to  the  people,  will  keep  down  its  money  price ; 
(except  in  case  of  famine)  but  this  will  do  nothing  towards  relieving 
the  scarcity. 

To  estimate  the  miserable  effects  of  limiting  the  supply  of  food,  it  is 
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only  necessary  to  trace  its  natural  operation,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  Let  us  suppose  ten  millions  of  inhabitants,  in  a  country 
the  soil  of  which  is  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  which  yields 
them  in  abundance  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  that  they  have  no  more 
soil  capable  of  cultivation — that  they  possess  the  art  of  fabricating  manu¬ 
factures  with  the  utmost  perfection — and  that,  in  return  for  these,  they 
receive  luxuries  from  other  countries,  but  are  not  allowed  to  import  the 
principal  articles  of  food — the  people  are  well  off  whilst  they  continue 
ten  millions;  but  as  the  usual  checks  to  population  cannot  much  operate, 
they  will  increase,  and  with  the  increase  of  their  numbers  their  misery 
will  begin. 

Any  increase  above  ten  millions  will  occasion  some  increase  in  the 
demand  for  food,  and  as  there  can  be  no  additional  supply,  the  price 
must  rise  ;  and  as,  with  a  higher  price,  a  greater  proportion  of  each  per¬ 
son’s  income  will  be  required  to  purchase  the  food  necessary  for  his 
support,  less  will  remain  for  clothing,  furniture  and  luxuries ; — the 
demand  for  all  these  will  therefore  fall  off,  and  with  a  diminished 
demand,  there  must  be  a  reduction  in  profits  and  in  the  wages  of  the 
laborers  employed  in  fabricating  them.  All  of  this  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  will  therefore  suffer  a  reduction  in  their  income,  they  will  have 
less  to  expend  in  food,  and  still  less  in  clothing  and  luxuries. 

And  as  the  demand  for  food,  and  consequently  its  price,  must  keep 
continually  increasing  with  each  successive  increase  of  the  population, 
there  must  be  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  demand  for  all  articles 
not  of  the  first  necessity,  and  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  profits  and 
wages  of  all  those  employed  in  making  clothing,  furniture,  or  any  ar¬ 
ticles  previously  exchanged  for  foreign  luxuries. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  food  will  keep  going  on,  until  the  reduc¬ 
tions  of  profits,  and  of  the  wages  of  labor,  begin  in  their  turn  to  operate 
upon  the  price  of  food ;  and  this  will  inevitably  take  place,  when  the 
amount  paid  for  profits  and  labor  is  not  sufficient  to  purchase — at  the 
price  at  which  it  had  previously  been  sold, — that  quantity  of  food  which 
must  be  divided  amongst  the  trading  and  working  classes ;  but  it  will 
take  place  much  earlier,  because  people  must  lessen  their  consumption 
of  food,  to  obtain  some  of  the  other  necessaries  of  life,  and,  although 
food  will  be  the  last  article  that  will  fall  in  price,  its  fall  must  inevitably 
follow.  But  this  reduction  of  the  price  of  food  will  not  afford  relief  to 
the  people,  as  it  will  be  merely  a  consequence  of  a  previous  reduction 
of  their  power  of  paying  for  it. 

With  the  progressive  increase  of  population,  wages  for  labor  will 
become  reduced  to  the  very  lowest  rate  capable  of  preserving  life ; 
because  few  having  any  thing  to  lay  out,  except  for  food,  little  labor 
can  be  wanted  but  that  which  is  employed  in  its  production. 

Long  before  this  period,  agricultural  labor  will  have  been  reduced  to 
the  standard  of  all  the  other  labor  of  the  country,  the  price  of  labor  in 
one  department  of  society  immediately  affecting  all  the  rest. 

We  shall  now  find,  that,  owing  to  want  of  profitable  employment,  the 
the  laborers  will  be  unable  to  purchase  food,  and  that  the  land-owners 
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cannot  get  their  rents  because  the  farmers  cannot  be  paid  for  their 
produce.  In  this  way  the  country  may  sink,  until  misery  and  famine 
limit  the  further  increase  of  population. 

But  mark  the  contrast !  From  a  country  with  ten  millions  of  inha¬ 
bitants  enjoying  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and  which  they  might  have  pos¬ 
sessed  under  almost  any  increase  of  numbers,  had  they  been  allowed  to 
exchange  their  manufactures  for  food,  it  will  now — with  perhaps  twelve 
or  thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants — be  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  utmost 
wretchedness ;  a  great  part  of  the  people  being  without  employment, 
and  others  unable,  with  their  utmost  exertion,  to  prolong  their 
existence  with  a  moderate  degree  of  comfort,  from  the  single  circum¬ 
stance  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  being  excluded. 

In  this  state  of  society,  a  small  quantity  of  money  would  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  exchange ;  and  although  there  might  be  great  com¬ 
plaints  of  its  scarcity,  as  the  cause  of  the  sufferings  of  the  country, 
the  interest  of  money  would  become  so  low,  from  the  reduced  means  of 
employing  it,  that  upon  good  security,  it  might  be  had  at  almost  any 
rate  of  interest  the  borrower  might  choose  to  give ;  and  it  would  by 
degrees  go  to  other  countries  which  offered  greater  advantages.  The 
question  then  would  arise,  how  will  this  capital  be  employed  ?  Obvi¬ 
ously,  in  promoting  manufactures  in  other  countries,  because  their  own 
regulations  would  prevent  its  being  employed  with  equal  advantage  at 
home. 

Some  may  think  it  would  require  a  very  long  period,  to  reduce  any 
large  manufacturing  country,  such  as  England,  from  a  state  of  pros¬ 
perity,  to  such  a  state  of  misery,  by  a  limitation  of  its  supply  of  food ; 
and  that  whilst  an  increasing  demand  for  most  of  its  manufactures 
existed,  such  distressing  effects  could  not  take  place. 

But  when  it  is  considered,  that,  with  an  increase  in  the  price  of  food, 
the  laborer  must  do  more  work  to  obtain  his  usual  quantity- — that  at  the 
same  time,  a  reduction  takes  place  in  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
manufacturing  labor,  from  a  greater  proportion  of  each  person’s  income 
being  required  to  purchase  food — and  that  a  rapid  depression  also  takes 
place  in  the  wages  of  labor,  on  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  any 
article  of  manufacture,  where  no  means  are  taken  to  prevent  the  de¬ 
pression,  by  limiting  the  quantity  of  each  person’s  work ;  it  is  evident, 
where  the  laborers  cannot  soon  relieve  themselves  by  other  employ¬ 
ment,  that  very  distressing  effects  must  be  produced,  and  that  the 
laboring  classes  may  be  in  a  state  of  wretchedness,  whilst  manufactures 
are  increasing. 

Thus  a  manufacturer  may  be  earning  fifteen  shillings  per  week,  and 
living  comfortably  with  what  his  family  may  also  gain  from  similar 
employment ;  but  on  an  advance  in  the  price  of  food,  or  a  reduction  in 
wages,  to  live  in  equal  comfort,  he  must  do  more  work,  and  thus  cause 
the  supply  of  labor  still  further  to  exceed  the  demand.  This  must  take 
place  under  every  reduction  of  his  means  of  buying  food,  and  always 
has  a  tendency  further  to  reduce  his  wages  and  the  price  of  his  manu¬ 
facture. 
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Now  suppose  lii»  wages  reduced  from  fifteen  shillings,  to  seven  and 
sixpence  ;  to  live  in  his  former  abundance,  he  must  double  his  quantity 
of  work  ;  to  live  very  poorly  he  must  do  half  as  much  more,  and 
earn  only  eleven  and  threepence  ;  and  as  some  of  his  out-goings  will 
remain  sometime  the  same,  (for  instance  rent)  the  reduction  which 
he  will  be  obliged  to  make,  must  be  in  clothing  and  food. 

This  it  is  evident  will  cause  a  serious  reduction  in  his  comfort ;  and 
what  must  be  the  consequence  of  his  bringing  fifty  per  cent,  more  of 
a  commodity  into  a  market  already  overstocked,  but  a  further  reduction 
in  price.  And  as,  in  common  with  all  traders,  the  masters  seize  with 
avidity  every  means  of  extending  their  own  business,  by  selling  at  a 
price  somewhat  below  their  neighbours,  the  power  of  reducing  wages — 
in  an  over- stocked  market — will  be  pushed  to  the  utmost  extent.  Thus 
with  increased  employment,  the  situation  of  the  working  classes  may 
be  deteriorated. 

A  healthy  state  of  trade  is  that,  in  which  the  demand  so  readily  takes 
off  the  supply,  as  to  afford  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  operative, 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  merchant ;  and  any  one  who  has  observed 
the  fluctuations  of  trade,  must  have  seen,  that  when  the  supply  exceeds 
the  demand  in  a  very  small  degree,  a  rapid  decline  in  prices  ensues ; 
and  that  when  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  in  ever  so  small  a  degree, 
prices  rapidly  advance.  For  instance,  a  reduced  demand  for  cotton 
goods,  that  should  cause  only  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
quantity  produced,  to  he  left  on  hand,  and  accumulate  for  several  weeks 
together,  would  occasion  a  reduction  in  their  prices  and  in  the  wages 
for  manufacturing,  that  would  amount  to  more  than  the  weekly  destruc¬ 
tion  of  one-fortieth  of  the  whole  quantity  produced.  On  the  contrary, 
an  increasing  demand  for  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  beyond  the  supply,  for 
several  weeks  together,  would  raise  the  price  far  more  than  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  on  the  whole  production. 

But  the  decline  in  wages — occasioned  by  a  surplus  of  labor — is  more 
rapid  than  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  commodities,  because  the 
manufacturer  has  generally  some  stock  out  of  which  he  may  spend, 
before  he  is  forced  to  reduce  the  price  of  his  goods ;  but  the  laborer 
must  have  present  emplo)^ment,  or  suffer  from  want  of  food. 

In  any  manufacturing  country  where  the  people  are  nearly  starving, 
a  great  export  trade  may  be  forced,  because  wherever  a  great  quantity 
of  goods  is  manufactured,  buyers  at  some  price  are  sure  to  be  found  ; 
but  when  the  imports  are  not  allowed  to  extend  to  such  articles  as  would 
most  increase  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  and  such  as  it  is 
most  convenient  to  other  countries  to  supply,  the  returns  will  be  so 
lessened  in  value,  by  these  two  causes,  as  not  to  afford  remunerating 
wages  to  those  employed  in  producing  the  exports.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  an  increasing  export  cannot  be  considered  a  proof  of  the 
prosperity  of  a  country. 

Witness  the  state  of  Ireland.  From  what  country  is  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  productions  exported?  Still  the  people  are  miserable;  they 
suffer  from  those  things  being  exported,  which  should  be  consumed  at 
home;  and  a  greater  proportion  would  be  so  consumed,  were  not  the 
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markets  of  England  open  to  receive  from  Ireland,  whilst  they  are  in  a 
great  measure  closed  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  evil  with  respect 
to  England  on  the  contrary  is,  that  we  are  prevented  from  importing  the 
things  we  most  want,  or  we  import  them  at  so  heavy  a  duty — in  order 
to  keep  up  rent — as  to  reduce  the  working  classes  to  a  state  of  poverty 
and  wretchedness. 

Let  it  be  here  remarked,  that  no  country,  any  more  than  an  indivi¬ 
dual,  can  become  rich  by  continually  sending  much  out  and  taking 
little  in.  If  any  country,  for  a  long  period,  should  continue  to  export 
more  in  total  money  value  than  it  imports,  it  will  certainly  lose  the 
difference,  either  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  by  bad  debts,  or  from  some 
other  cause.  Or  in  other  words, — if,  for  a  long  period  of  years,  a 
country  should  annually  export  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  more 
in  money  value  than  it  imports ;  that  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
which  might  have  been  gained,  in  some  valuable  return,  had  its 
imports  been  allowed  to  extend  to  the  full  value  of  its  exports,  will 
inevitably  be  lost  to  the  country. 

The  preceding  observations,  on  forcing  a  high  price  of  corn,  will  apply 
to  all  other  articles  of  food  grown  in  this  country.  The  restricted  impor¬ 
tation,  by  causing  more  land  to  be  devoted  to  corn,  lessens  the  quantity 
of  other  produce  and  raises  its  price.  This  would  follow  if  corn  only 
were  taxed ;  but  our  landlords  have  not  left  us  here,  they  have  procured 
taxes  on  the  importation  of  most  articles  that  can  be  grown  at  home. 

All  such  taxes  are  pernicious,  for  they  take  from  the  Poor  and  give  to 
the  Rich ,  all  the  increased  price  paid  for  the  whole  produce  of  the 
country  in  consequence  of  such  laws — and  besides  this,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  advantage  to  the  country  in  any  shape,  they  cause  the  addi¬ 
tional  loss  which  arises  from  the  prevention  of  all  that  profitable 
employment,  which  would  be  required  to  pay  for  the  imported  food. 

The  effect  of  the  corn  law  is,  to  throw  the  wealth  of  the 

COUNTRY  INTO  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  LANDLORDS,  INSTEAD  OF  LEAVING  IT 
WITH  THOSE  WHO,  BY  THEIR  INDUSTRY,  HAVE  CREATED  IT. 

The  landlords,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  are  an  unproductive  race. 
Their  wealth  arises  out  of  what  other  people  give  them  for  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  in  consequence  of  their  happening  to  be  landlords.  But  why, 
from  this  circumstance,  should  they  be  allowed  to  deprive  the  productive 
classes  of  their  more  perfect  rights,  by  compelling  them  to  buy  food, 
grown  on  their  land,  at  a  higher  price  than  it  might  be  had  for  elsewhere. 
Every  man  has  a  more  perfect  right  in  his  own  mental  and  corporeal 
powers,  than  he  can  possibly  have  to  any  other  possession  ;  and  that 
property,  which  with  the  least  mixture,  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  his 
body  or  mind,  ought  to  be  held  most  inviolably  his  own.  The  owners 
of  land  certainly  have  not  this  strong  claim  to  their  property,  and  there 
is  no  reason-— in  consequence  of  their  right  to  the  land — that  they 
should  possess  the  further  privilege  of  depriving  others  of  that  pro¬ 
perty — in  which  they  have  a  more  perfect  right — by  making  food 
unnecessarily  dear. 

The  only  intelligible  ground  upon  which  the  legal  right  to  hold  land  is 
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founded  is,  that  it  has  been  thought  consistent  with  the  good  of  the  public, 
that  a  private  property  should  exist  in  land ;  that  by  securing  to  indivi¬ 
duals  the  advantage  of  any  improvements  they  might  make,  the  people 
might  have  a  greater  supply  of  the  productions  of  the  soil,  than  it  was 
supposed  could  have  been  had  by  letting  it  remain  common  property. 
If  this  be  true,  the  land-holder  is  under  a  moral  obligation  to  cultivate 
his  land  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  most  promote  the  well-being  of  the 
people.  Upon  what  principle  of  justice  then  can  we  reconcile  the 
practice  of  the  land-holder,  in  destroying  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
food  of  the  country  in  the  preservation  of  game — whilst  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  are  suffering  from  the  want  of  food — and  at 
the  same  time  prohibiting  the  importation  of  food  from  other  countries. 

The  land-owners  well  know,  that,  as  a  body,  so  long  as  they  can  wield 
corn  laws  at  their  pleasure,  they  are  masters  of  the  wealth  of  the  country; 
and  that — compared  with  the  suffering  it  causes  to  the  people — it  makes 
little  difference  to  them  what  destruction  they  make  in  food,  for  with 
the  quantity  which  may  be  left,  they  can  draw  into  their  own  pockets 
nearly  all  the  wealth  of  the  country,  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the 
mere  existence  of  its  inhabitants. 

It  is  therefore  highly  important  that  the  landlords  should  not  be 
longer  allowed,  out  of  the  labor  of  the  community,  to  raise  their  rents 
far  beyond  those  of  lands  of  equal  quality  in  surrounding  countries,  by 
the  operation  of  Corn  Laws,  in  addition  to  all  they  obtain  from  their 
peculiar  local  advantages.  This  is  indirectly  to  rob  other  classes  for 
their  benefit,  and,  as  a  plea  for  it,  they  insist  that  the  high  price  of 
provisions  is  an  advantage  to  the  laboring  classes,  inasmuch  as  it  ena¬ 
bles  them  (the  landowners)  to  purchase  largely  of  the  manufacturers. 
This  plea  should  be  carefully  examined. 

It  has  already  been  shewn  that  wages,  both  in  manufactures  and 
agriculture,  are  depressed  by  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Law ;  and  that 
the  profits  of  all  traders  are  also  lessened.  And,  as  the  profits  of  the  farmer 
must  inevitably  be  made  less,  with  the  reduction  of  the  profits  arising 
from  the  employment  of  capital  in  other  branches  of  industry,  it  is  clear 
that  the  landlords  are  the  only  persons  who  can  have  more  to  spend, 
in  consequence  of  the  Corn  Law. 

Let  us  therefore  consider,  whether  the  general  interest  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  will  be  more  promoted,  in  every  branch  of  its  industry,  by  one 
thousand  poor  families,  who  may  be  said  to  have  created  ten  thousand 
pounds  by  their  industry,  being  allowed  to  spend  this  sum  themselves 
in  the  purchase  of  clothing  and  furniture,  and  in  an  increased  quantity 
of  food;  or  by  these  ten  thousand  pounds  being  wrung  from  them,  through 
the  Corn  Law,  to  be  put  into  the  pocket  of  some  landlord.  Surely 
no  one  will  be  hardy  enough  to  state,  that  the  spending  of  the  ten 
thousand  pounds,  by  the  one  thousand  poor  families,  will  not  be  as 
beneficial  to  the  community,  as  it  would  be  if  spent  by  the  landlord ; 
in  fact  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  landlord 
to  spend  it  more  beneficially ;  then,  there  is  this  astonishing  advantage 
besides,  that  instead  of  only  one  man  being  made  rich,  one  thousand 
families  are  made  comfortable  and  respectable. 
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It  is  also  contended,  that  without  high  rents,  Taxes  could  not  be  paid. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  to  inquire,  whether  high  rents  do  assist  the 
government  in  raising  the  revenue,  or  whether  they  do  not  render  the 
payment  of  taxes  more  difficult.  Or,  in  other  words,  in  case  no  rents 
had  to  be  paid,  and  we  were  permitted  to  have  a  free  importation  of 
food,  whether  the  government  might  not  collect  a  revenue  greater  than 
it  does,  by  the  whole  amount  now  paid  for  rent  upon  land,  without  any 
part  of  the  community  being  in  a  worse  situation,  except  the  landlords. 
On  examination,  it  will  appear  that  all  classes,  except  the  landlords, 
would  be  benefited  by  the  change,  by  as  much,  certainly,  as  the  whole 
increase  of  food  that  would  exist  in  the  country  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions.  And,  in  as  much  as  this  additional  food 
would  give  profitable  employment  to  the  people,  in  creating  the  capital 
required  to  pay  for  it,  the  industry,  thus  called  into  existence,  would 
be  as  productive  of  revenue  as  any  other  industry  in  the  country. 

Therefore  from  this  increased  quantity  of  food  alone,  the  people  would 
be  able  to  pay  a  greater  amount  in  taxes,  independent  of  the  question  of 
rent ;  and  it  is  evident  that  whatever  the  people  paid  less  for  food,  in 
consequence  of  rents  not  existing,  they  would  be  able  to  pay  in  taxes 
beyond  what  they  now  do.  And  if  the  farmers  got  a  larger  profit  from 
not  having  rents  to  pay,  they  would  be  able  to  pay  the  amount  of  that 
larger  profit  in  additional  taxes,  without  either  themselves,  or  the  other 
parts  of  the  community — except  the  landlords' — being  worse  off  than 
they  are  now ;  and  the  persons  amongst  whom  these  taxes  might  be 
distributed,  would  doubtless  spend  them  as  beneficially  for  the  country, 
and  as  productively  for  the  revenue  as  the  landlords  do.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  if,  by  the  non-existence  of  rents,  the  price  of  food  could  be  reduced 
as  much  as  is  now  paid  for  rent,  the  people  would  be  able  to  pay  the 
whole  difference  in  additional  taxes;  besides  what  could  be  spared  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  employment  required  to  pay  for  the  imported  food. 
And  if  this  be  true  in  this  extreme  case,  it  clearly  proves  that  the  power 
of  a  people  to  pay  taxes  cannot  but  be  lessened  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  their  food,  and  thereby  increasing  its  price. 

With  an  increasing  population,  the  same  disability  will  be  produced  by 
preventing  an  increase  of  its  supply  of  food.  In  short,  whatever  ren¬ 
ders  it  difficult  to  acquire  food,  proportionably  diminishes  the  power  of 
the  people  to  pay  taxes. 

If  this  can  possibly  require  further  illustration  ;  let  us  suppose  two 
Islands,  one  with  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  the  soil  of  which  is  so  poor, 
that  with  their  utmost  exertion  the  people  can  only  just  live ;  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  they  could  pay  no  taxes ;  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  one  man  to 
superintend  their  affairs,  because  the  maintenance  of  that  man  would 
starve  the  rest.  In  the  other  Island,  with  only  one  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  with  the  soil  so  fertile,  that  the  easy  labor  of  twro  hours  in  the 
day  shall  procure  abundance  of  all  that  is  wanted;  it  is  plain  the  people 
might  spare  eight  hundred  persons  for  the  use  of  the  state,  as  the  remain¬ 
ing-  two  hundred  might  easily  support  the  whole.  But  if,  in  the  Island 
with  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  they  should  discover  the  art  of  manufac- 
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luring  something,  by  the  sale  of  which  to  other  countries,  each  of  its 
inhabitants  could  obtain,  by  live  hours  easy  labor,  sufficient  to  live 
comfortably,  they  would  then  be  able  to  spare  five  thousand  men  for 
the  state ;  as,  by  ten  hours  easy  labor  the  remaining  five  thousand  could 
support  the  whole.  But  should  the  landlords  prevent  food  coming  into 
the  Island,  the  people  would  inevitably  be  condemned  to  wretchedness 
and  want ;  and  so  long  as  this  prohibition  continued  they  could  not 
possibly  pay  any  thing  in  taxes. 

How  absurd  then  is  the  outcry  for  the  continuance  of  the  Corn  Law, 
to  enable  the  government  to  raise  a  revenue  from  the  landlords.  The 
landlords  produce  nothing;  whatever  they  have,  they  first  receive  from 
others.  Let  us  however  see  what  they  actually  do  pay,  with  all  their 
present  privileges.  Corn  Law,  &c. 

The  tax  upon  land  and  tenements  is  the  only  tax  which  is  exclusively 
paid  by  them.  It  is  only  1,188,428/.  It  is  besides  so  old  a  tax,  that 
all  the  present  proprietors  have  either  inherited  or  bought  their  land 
subject  to  it ;  that  which  has  been  bought,  has  been  at  a  price  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  value  with  the  tax,  and  that  which  has  been  had  by 
descent,  or  in  anv  other  way,  has  been  considered  as  an  inheritance  of 
so  much  less  value  by  all  that  had  to  be  paid  out  of  it  for  the  land  tax. 
Its  payment  cannot  therefore  be  considered  a  burden  to  the  present  pro¬ 
prietors. 

Let  us  now  look  on  the  other  side.  The  tax  on  foreign  timber 
amounts  annually  to  1,556,038/.  which  is  367,610/.  more  than  the 
tax  upon  land,  and  this,  by  reducing  the  importation  of  timber,  greatly 
enhances  the  price  of  all  of  British  growth.  This  is  mentioned  as 
being  some  set  off  against  the  land  tax,  but  not  as  a  thing  to  which  the 
land-owners  have  an  equitable  claim. 

Let  us  next  take  the  tax  upon  wine,  and,  as  it  is  consumed  by  the 
more  opulent,  the  land-owners  according  to  their  consumption,  pay  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  duty,  but  it  amounts  only  to  the  yearly  sum  of 
1,600,587  pounds. 

The  tax  upon  malt  amounts  to  3,339,143/.  Malt  is  consumed  by  all 
classes  in  the  community,  but  chiefly  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 

The  tax  upon  beer,  3,204,389/.  is  paid  almost  exclusively  by  the 
working  classes,  in  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  districts.  The 
beer  used  by  country  gentlemen,  farmers,  and  their  work  people  is, 
with  very  little  exception,  brewed  at  home  ;  this  is  also  to  a  great  extent 
the  case  with  that  consumed,  by  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  of  towns. 

The  tax  upon  tobacco,  2,826,378/,  is  almost  exclusively  paid  by  the 
working  classes. 

To  the  tax  upon  foreign  spirits,  2,935,661/.  the  land-owners  pay 
very  little;  and  that  upon  home  distilled,  4,107,582/.  is  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  paid  by  the  working  classes. 

These  taxes  are  noticed,  because  the  articles  upon  which  they  are  laid 
are,  with  the  exception  of  wine,  almost  exclusively  consumed  by  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  community.  On  other  articles,  under  customs  or 
excise,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  soap,  &c.  as  they  are  used  by  all 
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classes  without  any  very  distinguishable  difference,  no  remark  is  requir¬ 
ed,  except  that,  as  the  poor  consume  a  great  deal  more  in  proportion  to 
their  means  than  the  rich,  they  always  pay  taxes  in  a  larger  proportion 
to  their  means. 

We  next  refer  to  the  duties  upon  legacies  and  probates,  amounting  to 
1,839,543/.  annually,  to  which  the  landed  interest  scarcely  contributes 
at  all,  and  scarcely  any  thing  to  bill  stamps  amounting  to  578,654/. 
Of  the  revenue  from  the  post  office,  1,396,000/.  the  landlords  pay  only  a 
small  proportion.*  Indeed  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  the  whole  that 
is  paid  by  them — considering  the  extent  to  which  franks  are  used — is 
not  sufficient  to  pay  the  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  establishment 
that  fairly  belongs  to  the  use  they  have  of  it.  If  this  be  true,  the  landed 
interest  doe$  not  contribute  one  farthing  towards  this  part  of  the  revenue. 

From  the  duties  here  enumerated,  viz.  malt,  beer,  tobacco,  spirits, 
legacies  and  probates,  bill  stamps,  and  post  office,  we  have  a  revenue 
to  the  amount  of  20,227,350/. ;  towards  the  payment  of  which  the 
land-owners  contribute  very  little:  and  if  the  other  sources  of  the 
revenue  were  carefully  examined,  it  would  be  found — although  the 
land-holders  contribute  to  them  in  a  greater  proportion  than  to  those 
above-mentioned — that  their  payments  are  small  compared  with  what 
is  paid  by  other  classes. 

The  anxiety  of  the  landlords  to  shift  every  burden  from  their  own 
shoulders,  is  clearly  manifested  in  their  eagerness  to  get  rid  of  every  tax 
which  presses  upon  their  property ;  for  instance,  the  whole  of  the 
tax  upon  horses  employed  in  agriculture ;  and  the  tax  upon  shepherds' 
dogs,  except  when  the  rent  exceeds  one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

ft  is  an  important  fact,  and  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  although  it 
has  not  been  much  brought  forward,  that  no  landlord  pays  more  in  du¬ 
ties  upon  articles  of  consumption,  than  upon  the  quantity  used,  either 
by  himself,  or  his  immediate  dependents  from  whom  he  receives  no 
services  in  return  for  their  maintenance ;  all  the  rest  of  his  dependents 
pay  their  own  proportion  of  all  these  taxes  in  their  services,  and  were 
it  not  that  the  maintenance  of  the  servants  is  increased  by  these  taxes, 
they  would  receive  more  in  wages.  Many  families  are  in  the  practice 
of  allowing  their  servants  greater  wages,  that  they  may  find  themselves 
in  several  of  the  commodities  above  enumerated.  In  this  case,  it  is 
clear,  the  servant  pays  the  tax  when  he  consumes  the  commodity,  and 
if  he  does  not  consume  the  commodity,  he  retains  his  wages  for  other 
purposes. 

It  is  not  usual  for  men  to  continue  to  pay  more  for  services  than  they 
think  they  are  worth,  and  as  the  maintenance  of  a  servant  in  beer,  tea, 
soap,  or  sugar,  forms  as  essential  a  part  of  what  has  to  be  paid  for  the 
purchase  of  his  service,  as  his  wages,  it  follows  that  servants  pay  the 
duties,  arising  out  of  their  own  consumption,  as  fully  as  any  trader 
pays  his. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  taxes,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  refer  to 

*  The  amounts  of  these  taxes  are  taken  from  the  Companion  to  the  British 
Almanac.  The  Bill  Stamps  from  that  for  1829,  and  the  rest  from  that  for  1830. 
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the  poor's  rate,  a  tax  of  which  the  land-holders  grievously  complain; 
hut  with  no  more  reason,  than  a  person  would  have  a  right  to  complain 
of  the  payment  of  any  contingent  charge,  upon  a  property  which  he  had 
bought  with  a  full  knowledge  that  he  should  have  it  to  pay ;  for  none 
of  the  present  holders  of  land,  have  either  inherited  or  bought  more  than 
a  contingent  interest,  after  the  necessities  of  the  poor  are  satisfied. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  land-holders  are  in  a  great  measure 
released  from  the  expense  of  highways,  by  the  number  of  turnpike  roads; 
and  compared  with  the  commercial  interest,  pay  very  little  for  their  use 
of  these.  And  with  respect  to  canals,  the  landowners  have  in  many 
cases  by  act  of  Parliament,  a  right  to  navigate  them,  for  the  purposes 
of  cultivation,  without  paying  tonnage. 

Thus  we  see  they  always  take  care  of  their  own  interests ;  and  if  other 
people  will  not  watch  theirs  they  are  sure  to  be  sacrificed. 

From  these  facts  we  find,  that  the  proportion  in  which  the  land-owners 
contribute  to  the  general  revenue  of  the  country,  is  manifestly  so  trifling, 
that  it  is  perfectly  absurd  in  them,  to  cry  out  for  a  continuance  of  the 
Corn  Law,  to  enable  the  government  to  raise  a  revenue. 

No  one  considers  the  landlords  as  a  body  who  contribute  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  state  ;  but  as  a  party  whose  high  privilege  it  is  to  receive 
from  the  labors  of  others ;  and  were  this  feeling  only  sufficiently  influ¬ 
ential  in  practice,  it  would  work  beneficial  changes. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  landlords  enable  the  laborers  to  pay  taxes, 
and  therefore  all  the  taxes  are  paid  out  of  the  property  of  the  landlords. 
We  answer,  labor  is  the  only  foundation  out  of  which  all  the  exchangeable 
value  of  property  arises ;  that  the  laborers  could  pay  more  taxes  than 
they  do  now,  if  the  landlords  were  not  in  existence ;  but  that  the  land¬ 
lords  could  pay  no  taxes,  without  the  existence  of  laborers.  Should  it  be 
said,  that  the  landlord  would  get  more  rent  if  taxes  had  not  to  be  paid ; 
it  is  true,  as  long  as  the  Corn  Law  exists,  he  might  get  more  rent,  he 
might  get  all  that  is  now  paid  in  taxes ;  but  this  is  only  saying,  the- 
laborers  cannot  have  the  same  thing  twice  taken  from  them,  and  it  is 
perfectly  unreasonable  that  the  landlord  slioud  be  allowed  to  take  the 
results  of  the  laborers’  exertions,  by  making  food  unnecessarily  deaiv 

It  is  often  urged,  that  “  the  agriculture  of  the  country  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  her  greatness,”  certainly  without  food  our  manufactures  and  com¬ 
merce  could  not  have  existed ;  but  these  have  caused  the  improvements 
in  agriculture,  and  the  wealth  of  the  landlord.  These  have  found  him 
his  best  customers,  and,  by  enabling  the  farmers  to  extend  cultivation, 
have  increased  his  rents.  The  land-holders,  as  such,  have  done  little 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  all  this ;  but  they  have  received  the 
greater  part  of  the  wealth,  which  others  have  produced.. 

They  also  wish  it  to  appear,  that  all  the  value  of  the  land  centres  in 
them,  whereas  nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  land  would 
be  productive  without  landlords,  and  others  would  be  well  off;  but 
without  laborers  the  landlords  would  have  to  work  hard,  and  still  be 
poor  enough. 

With  the  produce  of  our  own  land  less  by  one  half,  and  not  one 
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third  of  the  capital  and  labor  employed  in  cultivation,  with  a  free  im¬ 
portation  of  food,  the  country  might  still  have  been  wealthy  and 
powerful ;  but  without  manufactures  the  people  would  have  been  few 
and  miserable  ;  and  even  the  agriculture  of  the  country  could  never  have 
been  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

It  is  proper  here  to  state,  that  ro  reduction  in  taxes — no  increase  of 
trade — no  advance  in  wages — nor  any  capital  laid  out  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  roads  or  railways — nor  any  improvement  in  the  manner  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  business  of  the  country — can  be  of  permanent  advantage  to 
the  community  generally,  so  long  as  the  landlords  have  the  power  of 
wielding  Corn  Laws  at  their  pleasure;  because  so  long  as  they  are  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  food  of  the  country,  and  can  limit  its  supply — so  that  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  people  cannot  get  a  quantity  sufficient  to 
make  them  comfortable — they  will,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  their 
power,  absorb  in  increasing  rents,  every  saving  which  can  possibly  be 
made  in  the  management  of  the  general  concerns  of  the  country. 

If  any  should  doubt  the  absolute  power  of  the  land-owners  to  absorb 
all  the  wealth  of  the  people,  so  long  as  they  can  limit  the  importation 
of  food;  let  us  suppose  an  Island  where  gold  is  so  plentifully  distributed, 
that  every  one  may  obtain  it  with  a  small  exertion  of  labor  ;  and  we  will 
suppose  that  the  land-owners  allow  all  the  inhabitants  to  collect  gold 
without  hindrance,  and  export  or  use  it  in  any  way  they  like,  and  that 
they  may  receive  any  thing  they  wish  in  return,  except  lood ;  the  land- 
owners  reserving  the  supply  of  this  article  entirely  in  their  own  power. 
Now  we  will  suppose  that  this  Island,  with  the  best  cultivation,  does 
not  produce  more  than  will  supply  three-fourths  of  its  inhabitants  with 
sufficient  food ; — that  if  the  land-owners  admit  any  foreign  food,  it  is 
only  under  heavy  duties  regulated  at  their  pleasure, — and  that  the 
revenue  arising  from  these  duties  is  used  for  the  defence  of  their  pro¬ 
perty  in  any  way  they  like.  It  is  evident  that  the  landlords,  from  the 
price  of  food,  will  become  masters  of  all  the  gold  that  can  be  collected 
by  the  whole  community,  except  some  small  portion  gathered  by  a  few 
individuals  who  happen  to  get  more  than  the  rest ;  and  these  could 
only  secure  it  by  making'  a  timely  retreat  from  the  island.  In  this  way 
the  land-holders  would  get  all  the  gold  into  their  possession,  more 
cheaply  than  if  they  had  the  whole  population  to  work  as  slaves ;  for  in 
this  case,  nothing  but  physical  force  could  drive  them  to  labor  ;  but  in 
the  other  case,  each  inhabitant  would  be  induced  to  exert  himself,  sup¬ 
posing  all  he  might  get  would  be  for  his  own  benefit ;  whilst  it  would  be 
as  effectually  taken  from  him  in  the  price  of  his  food,  as  if  it  were  ex¬ 
torted  by  physical  force. — This  is  exactly  the  situation  of  England.  It 
makes  no  difference,  whether  the  pursuit  be  to  gain  gold,  or  any  thing 
else,  in  which  the  talents  of  the  people  are  engaged;  in  either  case, 
the  fruit  of  their  labor  is  equally  taken  from  them  in  the  price  of  food. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  which  are  made  bv  the  landlords, 
both  of  this  country  and  of  Ireland,  to  keep  up  the  delusion,  that 
Ireland  would  be  injured  by  any  change  which  should  permit  other 
countries  to  come  in  competition  with  her,  in  the  supply  ol  the  English 
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market  with  food,  it  is  manifest  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would  be 
benefited  by  the  change,  in  at  least  as  great  a  degree  as  ourselves. 

In  consequence  of  our  having  a  larger  supply  from  other  countries, 
for  which  our  manufactures  would  be  taken  in  return,  we  should  want 
less  from  her;  more  would  therefore  be  left  at  home  for  the  consumption 
of  her  own  inhabitants,  and  the  landlords,  having  to  obtain  a  revenue 
by  the  sale  of  their  produce  to  their  own  people,  would  have  an  interest 
in  encouraging  native  industry  in  manufactures,  which  they  now  have 
not ;  as  their  monopoly  of  the  English  market  enables  them  to  realize 
as  great  a  rental,  as  they  probably  could  under  any  circumstances ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  from  having  so  large  an  unemployed  population  living 
without  the  intervention  of  poor  laws,  they  are  enabled  to  cultivate  the 
land  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that,  from  the  existence  of  the  poor  laws  in 
England,  the  state  of  the  poor  can  never  become,  in  this  country,  a 
matter  of  such  complete  indifference  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  as  it 
is  in  Ireland,  because  they  have  here,  by  law,  a  right  to  maintenance  out 
of  the  land ;  and  as  all  the  wealth  of  the  landlords  is  derived  from  their 
labors  and  consumption,  if  the  people  are  reduced  to  absolute  want, 
the  landlords  may  lose  nearly  all  the  money  value  of  their  estates  from 
the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  have  to  maintain  them  out  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil.  What  folly  then  can  be  greater,  than  for  the  landlords  to 
lessen  the  demand  for  labor,  by  excluding  foreign  corn. 

We  think  enough  has  been  said  to  prove,  that  the  distress  of  the 
country  is  more  owing  to  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  food,  than  to 
the  united  operation  of  all  other  causes.  Taking  the  price  of  wheat  to 
be  raised  no  more  than  twenty  shillings  a  quarter,  and  all  ot^er  produce 
of  the  land  in  like  proportion,  (and  many  of  the  advocates  for  the  Corn 
Laws  in  Parliament  insist,  that  if  they  were  removed  it  would  fall  more 
than  this)  ice  pay  in  taxation  to  keep  up  rent — for  no  other  reason  than 
that  a  few  who  happen  to  have  the  privilege  of  being  landlords,  have 
the  power  of  enforcing  the  duty — more  than  all  the  taxes  for  the  current 
expenses  of  Government ,  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt,  and  the  assess¬ 
ments  for  the  support  of  the  Poor . 

Many  schemes  are  proposed  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  out  of  these 
restrictions.  One  is,  to  rob  the  fund-holder  ;  but,  whilst  there  is  good 
faith  in  the  country,  he  is  safe  in  the  possession  of  his  rights,  which,  in 
common  honesty,  ought  to  be  held  more  inviolate  than  any  the  land¬ 
holder  has  even  to  any  rent  for  his  land,  leaving  out  of  the  question 
his  protecting  enactments. 

But  what  good  can  arise  from  robbing  this  part  of  the  community, 
— widows,  orphans,  and  those  interested  in  trust  property,  with  other 
persons  of  small  income,  by  whom  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  debt 
is  held — that  the  spoil  may  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords ;  for 
there  it  is  sure  to  go,  so  long  as  they  have  the  management  of  Corn 
Laws. 

Some  think  that  the  distress  is  occasioned  by  the  scarcity  of  money, 
and,  as  a  remedy  for  our  sufferings,  urge  the  issuing  of  small  notes,  whilst 
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the  difficulty  of  obtaining  interest  for  money  proves,  that  the  supply 
never  before  so  far  exceeded  the  demand. —  Such  advisers  put  effect  for 
cause.  The  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  smallness  of  the  demand  for  it,  this  small  demand  is 
caused  by  low  prices,  low  prices  are  caused  by  low  wages,  and  low 
wages  by  restricting  the  importation  of  food. 

To  prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  to  a  country  situated  as 
England  is, -—with  an  increasing  population,-— and  with  the  cultivation 
of  its  land  already  pushed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  laborer  can  hardly 
live  by  his  hire, — is  indeed  a  most  effectual  way  of  sending  the  money 
out  of  the  country.  It  prevents  the  demand  for  labor,  by  keeping  out  a 
large  quantity  of  food  which  its  increasing  population  requires,  and 
for  which  labor  would  be  required  to  pay ;  at  the  same  time,  it  reduces 
the  wages  of  labor,  by  preventing  an  increase  of  food  proportioned  to 
the  increase  of  the  people.  Thus,  in  a  two-fold  way  it  reduces  the 
wages  of  labor  as  compared  with  food;  (which  the  prevention  of  the 
importation  of  any  other  commodity  could  not  do)  and,  as  every 
reduction  in  the  price  of  labbr  as  compared  with  food,  compels  the 
laborer  to  do  a  greater  quantity  of  work  to  get  the  same  quantity 
of  food,  it  necessarily  reduces  the  money  price  of  labor,  by  making 
labor  more  abundant  in  respect  of  money;  and  with  the  reduction  of  the 
money  price  of  labor, — when  it  has  arrived  at  a  certain  point — a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  food  will  necessarily  follow,  simply  because  all  the  money 
which  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  working  classes,  will  not  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  pay,  at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been  previously  sold,  for  the 
quantity  of  food  which  must  be  divided  amongst  them.  Money  therefore 
being  wanted  in  only  small  quantity,  will  go  to  places  where  its  employ¬ 
ment  will  be  more  productive. 

To  relieve  the  distress  of  the  country,  by  filling  it  with  bank  notes, 
would  be  a  perfectly  futile  attempt.  We  want  food,  not  money.  If 
the  country  could  be  covered  knee-deep  with  bank  notes,  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  what  advantage  this  would  be  to  any  one.  If  it  were 
covered  with  gold,  it  would  be  of  no  advantage,  but  as  the  means  of 
bringing  in  more  food.  But,  if  it  were  covered  with  bread  and  cheese, 
this  would  indeed  be  a  different  thing ;  according  to  the  land-holders’ 
doctrine,  this  would  ruin  the  agricultural  laborer,  it  would  quite  deprive 
him  of  work ;  however,  we  may  venture  to  say  he  would  get  more  bread 
and  cheese  than  he  does  now,  even  his  children  would  come  in  for  a 
share.  It  is  true  the  landlord  could  not  get  a  day’s  work  for  a  belly  full 
of  bread  and  cheese,  unless  he  could  muzzle  the  people,  while  he  sent 
the  bread  and  cheese  to  other  countries,  and  put  the  money  into  his  own 
pocket,  as  is  done  in  Ireland. 

To  all  that  has  been  said,  some  will  still  answer,  “We  do  not  want 
food,  we  want  money ;  there  is  food  enough  if  there  were  money  to 
buy  it,  but  the  farmers  cannot  be  expected  to  let  their  food  go  without 
money.”  To  such,  we  would  put  this  question,  Is  any  of  the  food 
which  is  produced  in  the  country  suffered  to  perish  for  want  of  being 
used?  or  if  there  is  any  waste,  is  it  greater  than  may  reasonably 


be  expected  always  to  take  place  in  a  society  situated  as  we  are  ? 
If  it  is  not  greater,  it  is  a  part  of  the  necessary  consumption  of  the 
country,  and  ought  to  be  cast  out  of  the  account.  Then  it  may  be 
proved  that  there  is  an  actual  shortness  of  food,  and  that  there  is  not — 
taking  into  account  all  we  are  permitted  to  import, — sufficient  for  every 
person  to  have  as  much  as  he  would  like  to  have. 

The  sum  annually  distributed  to  the  poor  of  England  and  Wales 
amounts  to  6,297,999/.*  This  we  may  fairly  suppose,  cannot  be  distri¬ 
buted  amongst  a  smaller  number  than  2,422,307  individuals,  which  is 
at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  week  to  each  person;  and  scarcely  one 
of  all  these  gets  as  much  as  he  would  like  to  eat ;  then  in  addition  to 
this,  we  can  hardly  but  suppose,  that  there  are  as  many  who  are  above 
applying  to  the  parish  for  relief,  and  yet  are  in  want  of  that  quantity  of 
food  which  would  make  them  comfortable, — some  suffering  more  than 
many  who  are  relieved  by  the  parish — others  in  the  same  degree — and 
others  in  a  degree  above  extreme  want,  who  are  still  far  from  enjoying 
a  sufficient  supply  of  food.  Thus  we  have  a  population  of  4,844,614 
persons  who  do  not  obtain  food  enough  to  render  life  comfortable. 
How  therefore,  plenty  of  food  can  be  proved  to  exist,  will  remain  for 
the  advocates  of  restriction  to  shew.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this 
immense  starving  population  exists  in  England  and  Wales  only ;  what 
then  will  it  amount  to  if  Ireland  and  Scotland  be  included  ? 

Wherever  food  is  so  limited,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
cannot  get  enough,  that  country  can  never  rise  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
Almost  any  other  evil  a  people  might  possibly  overcome  by  increased 
industry ;  but  with  a  limitation  of  food,  all  their  exertions  will  be  una¬ 
vailing,  and  the  people  must  inevitably  sink ;  this  will  crush  all  their 
efforts,  for  they  can  only  end  in  disappointment. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  the  people  suffer  from  the  restriction, 
certainly  far  more  than  the  landlords  gain ;  and  the  people  may  justly 
be  said  to  be  taxed  to  the  whole  extent  of  their  loss,  which  probably 
amounts  to  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  pounds  annually.  The 
estimate  of  this  loss,  must  not  be  confined  to  the  quantity  of  food 
which  would  be  imported,  if  no  restriction  existed ;  although  this  is 
nearly  all  lost  to  the  community,  because  the  additional  quantity  pro¬ 
duced  at  home,  in  consequence  of  the  restriction,  is  equal  only  to  a  very 
small  part  of  what  is  kept  out ;  but  we  must  also  take  into  account,  the 
reduction  in  wages  and  profits,  which  is  occasioned  in  every  branch  of 
industry  by  keeping  food  dear ;  by  this  the  people  are  rendered  incapable 
of  availing  themselves  of  the  comforts  our  manufactures  would  afford ; 
for  where  people  can  hardly  get  food,  they  can  have  little  to  expend  in 
any  thing  else.  Poverty  and  want  therefore  follow  a  shortness  in  the 
supply  of  food,  to  all  classes  of  the  community  who  depend  upon  their 
personal  exertions  for  support. 

It  is  also  impossible  to  estimate  how  much  the  income  of  the  landlords 
might  have  been  raised  by  the  restriction,  if  wages  and  profits  could  have 
been  kept  up.  But  that  chance  is  now  past ;  and  in  any  case,  it  is  clear 
they  would  have  been  incalculably  less  benefited  than  others  would  have 
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been  injured ;  and  by  persevering  in  the  exclusion  of  foreign  food,  the 
probability  is,  that,  from  the  consequent  poverty  of  the  people  they  will 
soon  get  scarcely  any  rent ;  but  this  will  be  no  compensation  to  the 
people  for  all  their  sufferings. 

There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  landlords,  by  their  covetous¬ 
ness,  have — during  the  fifteen  years  of  peace — more  retarded  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country,  and  occasioned  more  suffering  to  its  inhabitants, 
by  limiting  their  supply  of  bread,  than  was  occasioned  by  the  late  war 
during  any  equal  period  of  its  existence.  The  burden  caused  by  the  war 
would  have  been  light,  had  the  people  been  suffered  to  have  a  fair 
remuneration  in  food  for  their  labor ;  they  could  have  easily  and  cheer¬ 
fully  paid  all  the  taxes  occasioned  by  it ;  but  the  greediness  of  the 
landlords  is  inflicting  upon  the  country  a  greater  evil  than  all  the  late 
war  has  done,  this  is  a  shortness  of  food,  and  this,  whenever  it  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  war,  is  one  of  its  most  dreadful  effects. 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  stated,  that,  in  a  country  which  cannot  produce 
a  sufficiency  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  which  their  importation 
is  prevented,  wretchedness  will  invariably  increase  in  exact  propor¬ 
tion  with  the  increase  of  the  people.  There  may  be  much  fluctuation, 
depending  upon  the  abundance  or  scantiness  of  the  harvests,  and 
upon  circumstances  in  trade,  which  may  for  a  short  time  enable  the 
people  to  command  a  large  quantity  of  food.  As  in  a  rising  tide,  each 
succeeding'  wave  does  not  flow  further  than  the  wave  which  immediately 
preceded  it,  yet  the  water  progressively  encroaches  upon  the  land; 
so  in  a  country  wnere  the  inhabitants  are  increasing  in  number,  under 
an  insufficient  supply  of  food,  there  may  be  intervals  of  relief ;  but 
distress  will  keep  progressing,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  advance  will  be 
proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  the  increase  of  its  food  is  limited, 
compared  with  the  increase  of  its  inhabitants. 

Another  part  of  this  subject  must  not  be  omitted,  particularly  as  a 
correct  view  of  it  might  induce  the  land-holders  to  try  the  experiment 
of  a  free  admission  of  food.  Enough  has  been  said  to  shew,  that,  by 
persevering  in  the  system  of  exclusion  to  the  extent  we  have  gone, — 
the  presumption  at  least  is, — the  country  has  been  reduced  to  a  state  of 
great  poverty  and  distress  ;  that,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  employment 
ior  the  working  classes,  wages  have  been  brought  so  low,  that  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  price  of  food  has  followed  as  an  inevitable  consequence, 
from  this  reduction  in  price,  the  farmer  has  been  unable  to  pay  his 
rent;  and  as  the  laws  of  England  happily  provide,  that  the  poor  when 
deprived  of  employment  must  be  supported  in  idleness,  with  increasing 
distress  the  poor  s  rate  will  continually  increase,  and  the  price  of  food 
may  continue  to  decrease,  until  the  estates  of  the  land-holders  will  be 
rendered  entirely  unproductive  of  rent. 

But  with  a  free  importation  of  food,  we  shall  have  the  people 
beneficially  and  actively  employed,  in  making  commodities  which  will 
be  sent  out,  in  return  for  the  food  received  from  foreign  countries. 
Our  trade  will  not  then  be  carried  on  under  its  present  disadvantages  ; 
we  shall  receive  a  fair  quantity  of  the  products  of  other  countries,  for 
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what  we  export.  But  now — by  excluding  the  articles  they  could  most 
easily  supply — the  quantity  of  our  returns  is  necessarily  limited,  to 
meet  their  power  of  producing  the  articles  we  receive,  compared 
with  the  value  they  set  upon  our  exports.  And  the  value  of  our 
returns,  in  procuring  food  for  those  by  whose  labor  the  exports  have 
been  created,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  extra  quantity  of  food,  for  which 
the  imports  can  be  exchanged  in  this  country,  after  all  duties,  and 
all  expenses  upon  the  transfer  between  the  two  countries,  and  all  the 
profits  of  intervening  merchants  and  dealers  have  been  paid. 

Thus,  supposing  the  returns  to  this  country  were  entirely  confined  to 
raisins  and  tobacco.  Raisins  and  tobacco  would,  certainly  for  a  while, 
be  very  profitable  articles  of  culture  abroad,  and  they  would  be  very 
plentiful  in  England,  and  of  course  be  sold  for  little  money,  if  that 
were  not  prevented  by  duties  ;  but  they  would  not  be  sold  for  a  small 
return  in  labor,  because  the  whole  exportable  labor  of  the  country  would 
go  to  purchase  raisins  and  tobacco  ;  and  should  our  exports  be  increased 
ten  fold,  without  the  production  of  raisins  and  tobacco  being  also  in¬ 
creased,  the  price  of  our  exports  would  fall  nearly  in  proportion  to 
their  abundance,  and  we  should  receive  in  return  but  little  more  raisins 
and  tobacco  than  we  did  before. 

But  suppose  the  production  of  raisins  and  tobacco  were  to  increase  in 
proportion  to  our  exports,  and  that  we  received  a  quantity  in  return 
proportioned  to  their  amount.  What  good  could  the  extra  quantity  do 
us,  if  we  were  fully  supplied  before  ?  Raisins  and  tobacco  would  fall  in 
price,  more  than  in  proportion  to  their  abundance,  and  therefore  would 
produce  a  rather  less  return  in  food  for  those  who  were  employed  in 
fabricating  the  exports.  Besides,  this  return  could  in  any  case  be  of 
very  little  advantage  ;  the  rich  might  eat  the  raisins,  and  the  poor  might 
consume  the  tobacco,  but  they  could  not  live  upon  them  ;  and  therefore 
the  return,  small  as  it  might  be  in  amount,  would  really  be  of  little 
value;  for  though  the  rich  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  live  in  luxury, 
our  imports  would  contribute  nothing  to  the  support  of  the  poor. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  many  of  our  articles  of  import,  such 
as  spirits,  wines,  fruits,  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar ;  only  as  the  market  is 
more  extended,  we  do  not  suffer  so  much  loss  from  the  depression  of 
the  price  of  our  exports;  or  from  the  smallness  of  our  demand  for  the 
imports,  as  we  should  were  our  imports  confined  to  raisins  and  tobacco. 

The  author  of  these  remarks  would  not  be  thought  to  undervalue  the 
advantage  of  importing  luxuries,  on  a  fair  footing  according  to  their 
usefulness ;  but  he  condemns  all  restriction  on  the  importation  of  food. 
By  this,  we  lose  nearly  all  the  advantages  which  our  machin¬ 
ery  AND  SUPERIOR  INDUSTRY  WOULD  NATURALLY  PROCURE,  IN  THE  ABUN¬ 
DANCE  OF  ALL  THE  NECESSARIES  AND  MOST  OF  THE  LUXURIES  OF  RIFE  ; 

for  by  this  restriction,  the  wages  of  labor  are  so  reduced,  as  to  disable 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  from  purchasing  the  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences  that  our  manufactures  would  afford ;  and  whilst  we  are  thus 
impoverishing  our  own  people,  we  are  forcing  our  neighbours  to 
become  their  own  manufacturers,  in  a  degree  that  would  be  contrary 


to  their  interest,  if  things  were  left  to  work  in  a  free  and  uninterrupted 
way ;  and  the  longer  we  persevere  in  this  system,  the  more  difficult  it 
will  be  to  retrace  our  steps;  for  the  more  they  advance  in  manufactures, 
the  more  capital  they  invest  in  mills  and  machinery,  the  greater  will  be 
the  competition,  and  the  more  severe  our  struggle  in  the  contest. 

What  improvements  then  may  be  expected,  when  our  imports  shall 
be  allowed  to  include  all  those  productions,  which  it  is  easy  for  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  want  our  manufactures  to  give  us  in  return.  A  great  advance 
in  the  price  of  our  manufactures  must  follow,  from  the  increased  demand 
that  will  arise  from  the  facility  with  which  the  return  will  be  made. 
An  increase  of  wages  will  necessarily  follow ;  and  with  an  increase  of 
wages  consumption  always  increases,  and  almost  in  an  equal  propor¬ 
tion,  except  as  it  may  be  checked  by  an  advance  in  the  price  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  consumed.  What  may  therefore  be  the  advance  in  the  consumption 
of  food  by  a  population,  which,  as  has  been  shewn,  contains  4,844,614 
persons,  in  England  and  Wales  only,  who  do  not  get-  sufficient  food, 
when  most  of  them  shall  be  beneficially  employed  ?  Their  increased 
consumption  would  probably  be  as  much  as  could  be  imported  at  the 
present  prices;  and  when  we  consider  the  advance  that  would  take 
place  in  all  the  countries  from  which  we  should  draw  our  supply,  with 
the  increase  upon  the  charges  of  conveyance,  in  consequence  of  the  full 
employment  of  the  shipping  of  the  country,  there  seems  no  ground  to 
suppose  that  corn  would  be  much  lower  than  it  is  now.  The  great 
difference  would  be,  that  the  laborer  would  then  get  an  ample  re¬ 
muneration,  whilst  now  his  utmost  exertions  will  not  procure  him  suf¬ 
ficient  food. 

It  is  true  rents  might  fall,  even  with  food  at  its  present  price;  because 
the  farmer,  when  he  saw  every  other  part  of  the  community  thriving, 
would  not  consent  to  employ  his  capital  and  his  skill  for  a  less  remunera¬ 
tion  than  the  average  profits  of  the  country  ;  he  would  also  have  to  give 
a  greater  remuneration  in  food  to  his  laborers.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that,  with  a  free  importation  of  food,  rent  should  ever  be  so  low,  as  a 
strict  perseverance  in  the  exclusive  system  will  inevitably  occasion. 

It  has  already  been  shewn,  that  a  free  importation  of  food  would  benefit 
the  agricultural  laborer,  for  his  condition  must  necessarily  improve  with 
any  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  other  working  classes.  But  the 
present  low  and  degraded  state  of  the  farmer  demands  particular  notice; 
he  is  now  in  very  many  instances,  receiving  from  his  landlord,  as  a  gra¬ 
tuity,  a  deduction  from  his  rent,  because  the  price  of  food  is  so  low 
that  he  cannot  possibly  pay  his  full  rent ;  thus  he  receives  that  as  a 
gift  which  ought  not  to  be  charged,  and  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  country,  it  is  impossible  to  pay ;  but  if,  from  any  causes,  a  tempo¬ 
rary  rise  in  the  price  of  food  should  take  place,  the  landlord  with  his 
full  rent,  and  in  many  cases  with  a  debt,  will  always  be  ready  to  take 
the  advantage  which  the  farmer  might  otherwise  enjoy.  In  this  way, 
the  farmer  will  be  kept  in  a  state  of  dependence  and  consequent  poverty, 
without  the  smallest  probability  of  bettering  his  condition  under  the 
exclusive  system.  His  only  chance  of  improvement  is  from  a  free  im- 
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portation  of  food ;  his  profits  would  then  rise  with  the  rise  of  profits  on 
capital  in  other  branches  of  industry. 

Owing  to  the  profitable  employment  of  capital  in  other  ways,  the 
competition  for  land  would  become  less,  and  the  landlord  could  not  help 
taking  a  rent  smaller,  in  proportion  to  the  money  the  produce  of  the 
land  would  sell  for,  than  he  now  has. 

Every  means  is  now  resorted  to,  to  keep  up  rent ;  amongst  others,  in 
some  districts,  a  great  proportion  of  the  labor  of  cultivation  is  paid  out 
of  the  poor’s  rate. 

The  poor  laws  were  designed  to  provide  for  the  indigent ;  but  now,  in 
some  districts,  they  are  used  as  a  means  of  depressing  the  wages  of  labor; 
but  with  all  their  abuses  they  are  still  a  great  benefit,  and  they  will — at 
no  distant  period — make  the  land-holder  feel,  that  the  poor  have  a  right 
to  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  must  be  kept  out  of  it,  unless  he  be  wise 
enough,  before  that  period  arrives,  to  permit  the  working  classes  to  sup¬ 
port  themselves,  and  to  live  vpon  other  corn  than  that  grown  upon  his 
land. 

But  notwithstanding  some  reduction  of  rent  may  take  place,  the 
landlord  will  be  in  a  good  situation  ;  he  will  have  little  to  pay  in  poor’s 
rate,  and  he  will  obtain  a  rent  for  his  land,  more  than  equal  to  the  rent 
of  land  of  the  same  quality  in  other  countries.  He  will  have  the 
advantage  of  our  canals,  and  of  good  roads  towards  which  he  contri¬ 
butes  very  little  ;  and,  from  being  near  the  market,  all  the  charges  of 
conveyance,  such  as  carriage,  freight,  insurance,  warehousing,  brokerage 
and  waste,  will  be  saved  to  him.  He  will  get  all  these  charges  in  addi¬ 
tional  rent. 

Besides  all  these — with  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country — 
there  will  be  a  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  animal  food,  milk 
and  butter ;  and  as  these  cannot  be  imported  but  in  a  much  worse 
state  than  they  are  produced  at  home,  the  landlords  will  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  increased  consumption. 

All  this  ought  surely  to  satisfy  them  ;  it  is  however  as  much  as  any 
people,  who  have  a  just  view  of  their  own  rights,  should  consent  to 
give. 


